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•  Trends  and  issues 


More  NchiNil'lnnch  aid  has  been  assured  by  Con 
gressional  action.  This  brings  the  total  appropriation 
to  approximately  $100  million,  an  increase  of  $17  mil¬ 
lion.  The  increase  was  voted  because  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  school  children  who  daily  take  their 
lunch  to  school.  Federal  funds  will  be  matched  by 
state  and  local  appropriations. 

Traffic  in  pornography  has  grown  into  a  $500- 
inillion-a-year  racket,  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquenc>' 
subcommittee  reports  in  a  71-page  report.  The  sub¬ 
committee  stressed  that  it  was  not  discussing  “ques¬ 
tionable  comic  books  or  salacious  magazines  but  out¬ 
right  pornography.”  This  is  defined  as  ranging  from 
erotic  books  and  pamphlets,  playing  cards,  motion 
picture  films,  photograpns  to  items  “of  a  character  too 
delicate  to  identify.”  It  cited  statistics  to  show  that 
youthful  sex  crimes  have  increased  with  unbelievabh' 
rapidity  in  a  parallel  with  the  growth  of  the  racket. 
.\nother  shocking  fact,  the  report  points  out,  is  that 
minors  are  being  lured  into  vending  pornography  on  a 
large  scale,  TTie  subcommittee’s  recommendations: 
More  stringent  peniilties  for  violations  on  both  local 
and  federal  levels;  establishment  of  a  national  crim«‘ 
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//^%^ssion  as  a  clearing  house  of  pertinent  informa- 
“''■4i®if^n  violations  of  laws  relating  to  pornography  and 
narcotics;  and  aggressive  leadership  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
ligious,  civic  andservice  groups  to  form  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  inspire  it  in  the  fight  against  pornography. 

GI  educational  benefits  have  been  given  a  new 
look  by  the  President’s  Commission  on  Veterans’  Pen¬ 
sions.  In  its  opinion,  federal  educational  benefits 
based  solely  on  peacetime  military  service  are  not  “a 
sound  means  for  meeting  the  country’s  educational 
needs,  pressing  though  tliese  may  be  .  . 

The  Committee’s  recommendations:  1.  Any  future 
GI  program  should  be  planned  in  advance  by  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  on  a  cxiopierative  basis;  2:  that 
standards  be  established  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  participating  educational  institutions;  3.  that 
veterans  be  free  to  elect  any  reasonable  occupational 
objective,  or  enroD,  under  adequate  mandatory  counsel¬ 
ing,  in  any  course  of  study;  4.  that  the  pieriod  for  ini¬ 
tiating  training  be  limited  to  two  years  —  except  where 
prolonged  hospitalization  warrants  an  extension;  5. 
that  governmental  payments  for  \eteraus  educational 
needs  be  subject  to  prevailing  conditions;  6.  that  sub¬ 
sistence  allowances  be  provided  for  those  engaged  in 
half-time  or  more  in  formal  education  or  training; 
and  7.  that  no  subsistence  allowance  be  made  to  those 
engaged  in  less  than  half-time  education  or  training. 

In  view  of  Nchool-bnildinK  trends,  the  recent 
ruling  of  New  York’s  Supreme  Court  Justice  Howard 
T.  Hogan  may  prove  to  be  precedent-setting  in  more 
states  than  his  own.  His  ruling:  No  school  board  has 
a  right  to  seek  a  new  vote  on  a  proposition  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  voted  down  in  a  school  district  referendum 
election.  The  Stony  Brook,  Long  Island  school  board 
agreed  to  reschedule  a  bond  issue  that  had  been  de¬ 
feated  by  district  voters.  Ruling  on  a  motion  entered 
by  a  resident  to  call  the  referendum  off.  Justice  Hogan 
not  only  sustained  the  motion  but  castigated  the  school 
board  on  the  grounds  that  its  action  “appears  to  be  un¬ 
warranted,  arbitrary  and  capricious.”  Hitherto,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  school  boards  to  resubmit  referen- 
dums  that  have  been  voted  dowm. 
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•  Adminiatratian 


The  shortage  of  school  administrators  is 

not  receiving  the  attention  that  it  should,  points  out 
R.  L.  McConnell,  superintendent  of  the  Streator,  Illi¬ 
nois,  schools.  Because  of  the  number  of  applicants  ap¬ 
plying  for  better  administrative  positions,  the  public 
is  unaware  of  the  lack  of  young  men  trained  in  school 
administration.  But,  he  stresses,  “this  number  denotes 
quantity  and  has  very  little  to  do  with  quality.” 

Young  men  with  executive  skills  are  not  going  into 
administration  for  several  reasons,  says  Mr.  McCon¬ 
nell.  Some  of  them: 

1.  Their  training  is  not  suited  to  administration. 
“Many  of  our  states  and  most  of  our  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies  require  that  an  administrator  have  at  least  two 
years’  teaching  experience  and  his  master’s  degree  witli 
a  major  in  education.  If  a  teacher  takes  graduate 
work  to  help  him  become  a  better  teacher,  he  will  not 
take  the  work  that  is  required  to  qualify  him  to  be¬ 
come  an  administrator.  Suggested:  “Allow  a  begin¬ 
ning  administrator  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  to 
secure  his  master’s  degree,  meet  other  reci^uirements.” 

2.  Pay  is  not  adequate  for  the  responsibilities  and 
hazards  involved.  Teachers  salaries  have  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  administrative  salaries.  Adminis¬ 
trative  responsibilities  have  increased  since  the  war. 
In  most  states  teachers  have  tenure  —  while  the  admin¬ 
istrator  “must  sell  the  school  to  the  students,  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  school  board  or  look  for  another  job.” 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  take  care  of  this 
problem,  Mr.  ^^cConnell  says. 

3.  Administrators’  families  do  not  have  a  normal  life. 
Attending  school  afiPairs,  communit>'  meetings  and  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings  give  the  administrator  little  time  at 
home.  His  children  do  not  have  normal  school  life, 
and  his  wife  is  expected  to  belong  to  everything 
whether  she  is  interested  or  not.  While  the  adminis¬ 
trator  can  expect  to  work  many  nights,  “his  family 
should  have  more  independence  and  can  achieve  this 
if  they  don’t  brag  about  it.” 

4.  Pressures  are  increasing.  Everyone  knows  how  to 
nm  a  school.  But,  Mr.  McConnell  stresses,  pressures 
are  increasing  in  every  field.  An  administrator  must 
listen  to  complaints,  to  suggestions;  he  must  explain, 
correct,  or  cajole  —  “but  he  must  meet  each  situation 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  school  in  mind.” 

In  order  to  get  more  young  school  executives,  “our 
administrators  need  to  spend  more  time  selling  admin¬ 
istration  to  the  young  teacher  who  has  the  personal 
qualifications  necessary  to  become  executives  and 
less  time  feeling  sorry  for  themselves  because  of  their 
problems,”  Superintendent  McConnell  concludes. 

Mr.  McConnell’s  article,  “Is  There  an  Administra¬ 
tive  Shortage?”  appears  in  the  May  American  School 
Board  Journal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Administration  as  Educational  Leadership,  by  John  A.  Bartky. 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  256pp.  Biblio.  $4.75. 
(Stressed:  school  administration  as  it  is,  not  as  it  might  be.) 

School  Business  Administration,  ed.  by  Henrtt  II.  Linn.  Ronald 
Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  574pp.  $7.50.  (Identifies  sev¬ 
eral  basic  areas  of  school  business  administration;  indicates 
good  practices  and  procedures.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

The  teacher  visitation  program  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  added  a  new,  highly  successful  feature  this  year, 
reports  the  May  Midland  Schools.  Known  as  the  “E-E 
Program  or  Education  Visits  Education,”  this  half-day 
is  given  over  to  teachers  visiting  each  other.  The  goals: 
—To  give  teachers  at  each  level  a  chance  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  at  another  level. 

—To  give  teachers  the  opportunity  to  study  methods 
of  instruction  at  various  levels. 

—To  bring  the  people  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  closer  to  each  other  in  professional  under¬ 
standing. 

—To  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  enrollment  increases  and  housing  needs  for  the 
entire  school  system  in  future  years. 

Since  Keokuk  already  has  a  two-day  visitation  system 
for  teachers,  the  half-day  innovation  is  incorporatetl 
into  it.  Substitutes  were  provided,  and  the  program 
was  entirely  voluntary  —  its  success  Ls  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  93%  of  the  total  staff  participated 
this  first  year. 

The  program  extended  over  a  period  of  15  weeks, 
with  seven  or  eight  teachers  visiting  each  week.  Vis¬ 
iting  days  were  staggered  to  avoitl  conflict  in  securing 
substitute  teachers.  When  two  teachers  were  gone 
from  the  same  building  on  a  given  day,  one  went  in 
the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  A  substitute 
thus  could  serve  a  full  day  in  the  same  building. 

Major  recommendation  resulting  from  the  visits  this 
year  was  to  have  \isitations  at  the  same  level  next 
year  —  primary  and  intermediate  teachers  exchanging 
\'isits,  and  junior-  and  senior-high  teachers  visiting 
each  other. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Off  to  a  Good  Start:  Teacher  Orientation.  The  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  Paper.  50c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Points  out 
the  kinds  of  help  new  teachers  need.) 


•  Curriculum 


IVovel  approaches  to  arithmetic  can  be  a 

great  aid  to  math  instruction,  states  Herbert  F.  Spitzer, 
University  of  Iowa,  in  a  new  book.  Referring  to  the 
current  shortage  of  engineers  and  scientists,  he  says 
the  failure  to  make  use  of  the  imaginative  aspects  of 
arithmetic  has  not  been  beneficial  to  either  students 
or  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

“If  pupils  have  not  acquired  a  deep  interest  in  math¬ 
ematics  before  they  reach  high  school,  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  interested  in  the  subject  in  high 
school  or  beyond.”  It  is  very  important,  stresses  the 
author,  that  arithmetic  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school  be  challenging  enough  to  the  pupils  to  stimu¬ 
late  this  interest. 

The  question  is,  how  to  do  it.  Mr.  Spitzer  feels  that 
challenging  students  with  exercises  that  go  beyond  the 
minimum  essentials  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  the  logi¬ 
cal  way  of  developing  and  maintaining  that  interest  — 
that  and  enrichment  materials  or  supplementary  in- 
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structional  niatorials.  Of  these,  points  out  the  author, 
one  is  the  maintenance  of  a  math  bulletin  board,  the 
contents  of  which  are  changed  every  other  week. 

Practical  Classroom  Procedures  for  Enriching  Arith¬ 
metic,  by  Herbert  F.  Spitzer.  Webster  Publishing 
House,  1808  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo.  224pp. 
83.24.  (A  book  of  teacher  aids  and  materials  easily 
made  to  illustrate  and  enliven  interest  in  arithmetic.) 

Why  tvaeh  foreign  langnageN  in  the  early 
grades,  when  it  was  tried  thirty  years  ago  and  aban¬ 
doned,  asks  Eleanor  B.  Fenn  in  the  May  issue  of  The 
Independent  School  Bulletin.  There  are  three  basic- 
reasons  that  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  have  been 
proved  tnie  over  the  years  in  countless  cases: 

—The  acquiring  of  a  good  accent  in  a  foreign  language. 
Children  unaer  ten,  exposed  to  a  new  language, 
pick  it  up  easily  and  quickly.  Their  muscles  and 
speech  organs  are  still  flexible  enough  to  fall  into 
new  patterns  effortlessly. 

—The  training  of  an  attitude  of  mind.  The  child  learns 
that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  do  the  same  thing, 
that  perhaps  the  other  fellow’s  way  is  just  as  “right” 
and  logical  as  ours.  We  must  recognize  and  respect 
his  methods  and  go  along  with  him  if  we  want  him 
to  go  along  with  us.  This  concept,  learned  young, 
smooths  life  for  anyone  who  must  get  along  with  to¬ 
day’s  world-wide  contacts  and  opportunities. 

—The  practice  of  thinking  in  another  language  is 
learned.  The  child  learns  without  question  to  think 
in  the  new  words  and  phrases  —  automatically  when 
one  is  young  and  only  painfully  later.  It  is  a  skill 
which,  like  a  correct  accent,  is  not  lost  through  dis¬ 
use,  but  comes  back  again  quickly  when  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  re-exposed  to  the  other  tongue. 

“I  do  not  suppose  anyone  knows  very  e.xactly  just 
when  a  child  loses  that  automatic  response  of  think¬ 
ing  in  a  new  language,”  concludes  Mrs.  Fenn,  “but  my 
observation  would  lead  me  to  assume  that  it  is  at 
about  nine  or  ten  years.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
DiaKnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching,  by  Glenn  Myers  Blair 
Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  409pp.  $5.  (Practical  st<g- 
ftestions  for  carrying  out  remedial  programs  in  all  levels  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education.) 

Textbooks  on  Economic  Thought;  An  Analysis  of  Some  of 
Their  Shortcomings,  by  W.  E.  Kuhn.  Public  Affairs  Press,  2162 
Florida  Ace.,  Wa.sliington  8,  D.  C.  (Criticism  of  three  recent 
texts.) 


•  Teaching  Wiethods 


Teach  Mtudents  to  inquire  as  a  part  of  their 
total  democratic  education,  says  Dr.  Bergen  Evans,  at 
the  recent  60th  annual  convention  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Assn,  in  San  Francisco. 

“The  inquiring  mind”  represents  an  important  line 
of  defense  today  —  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  protection  against  being  duped  and  victimized 
by  ever-present  hoaxters,  the  author  of  The  Natural 
Ilustory  of  Nonsense  points  out.  Developing  the  in¬ 
quiring  mind  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  .schools  to  do. 


he  admits.  “Adults  are  put  into  slave  camps,  but  not 
children.  They  are  duped.”  He  cites,  as  an  example, 
the  youth  movements  that  have  been  organized  in  tyr¬ 
anny-ridden  nations. 

The  control  of  young  people,  maintained  in  such 
movements,  is  “one  of  the  most  effective  devices  of 
dictatorships”  —  tliey  gobble  up  a  whole  generation 
and  it  takes  years  to  undo  the  damage.  “For  the  child’s 
own  good,  and  for  society,  too,  the  schools  ought  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  perpetual  inquiry  which  will  guard 
against  this,”  Dr.  Evans  contends. 

Further,  he  suggests,  the  school  should  instill  a  “little 
courage  into  its  pupils.”  Enough,  certainly,  to  make 
youngsters  insist  that  “two  plus  tu’O  equals  fomr,  and 
stick  with  it.” 

That  is  a  modest  goal,  the  Northwestern  University 
professor  feels,  but  there  have  been  and  are  today 
places  in  the  world  where  it  is  “not  healthy  to  insist 
upon  such  a  point.” 

Good  manners  arc  now  taught  at  the  East 
High  School  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Each  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  first  15  minutes  of  the  day  are  devoted  to 
short  lessons  by  home  room  teachers  to  such  subjects 
as  preparation  for  school,  conduct  in  the  cafeteria,  be¬ 
havior  on  the  way  to  school  and  in  the  classroom,  and 
fair  play.  A  faculty  committee  of  three  arranges  les¬ 
sons  it  believes  pertinent  to  teen-agers.  Examples: 
—Make  way  for  a  teacher  in  the  corridors,  classroom 
and  cafeteria.  The  well-bred  are  doing  it  already. 
—Don’t  be  a  litterbug. 

—Conduct  on  a  bus  reflects  on  the  individual,  family 
and  school. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


The  schools-for-peace  program,  recently  sug¬ 
gested  by  President  Eisenhower  at  Baylor  University 
as  a  “dynamic  corollary”  to  the  U.  S.  foreign  policy, 
has  been  generally  endorsed.  In  effect,  the  President 
has  called  for  an  “intellectual  Point  4”  program  to  es¬ 
tablish  “institutions  of  modem  techniques  and  sci¬ 
ences”  in  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

“I  firmly  believe,”  the  President  said,  “that  if  some 
or  all  of  our  CTeat  universities,  strongly  supported  by 
private  foundations  that  exist  in  number  throughout 
our  land,  sparked  by  the  zeal  and  fire  of  educated 
Americans,  would  devote  themselves  to  this  task,  the 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world  would 
be  mightily  enhanced.”  He  added  that  “in  no  respect 
should  the  purpose  of  these  institutions  be  to  trans¬ 
plant  into  new  areas  the  attitudes,  the  forms,  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  America,  The  staffing,  the  conduct,  the 
curriculum  of  each  school  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  people  where  the  school  might  be  buUt.” 

Both  the  Ford  and  Carnegie  Foundations,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  two  wealthiest,  commented  that  they  are  already 
active  in  the  field  of  international  education. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  sponsor  of  the  Ful- 
bright  Program  of  Government  aid  extended  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  exchanged  between  American  and 
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foreign  universities,  announced  that  he  is  moving  to 
di\ert  $11  million  of  foreign  aid  funds  to  America’s 
educational  exchange  program.  Senator  Fulhright  said 
that  the  President’s  plan  “would  be  more  convincing  if 
his  Administration  gave  more  support  to  the  program 
now  being  operated.”  He  pointed  out  that  “for  the 
first  time  in  ten  years”  the  Administration  this  year 
slashed  the  educational  exchange  program  by  $2  mil¬ 
lion  .  .  .’’  The  exchange  program  is  the  only  cultural 
aid  program  we  have,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  we  cut. 
And  at  the  same  time  (tlie  Administration)  asks  us  to 
increase  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency  appropriation 
by  $50  million.” 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  in  backing  Sen  Ful- 
bright,  stated  that  the  same  day  the  President’s  plan 
was  made  public,  a  member  of  die  Turkish  Parliament 
visited  liim  and  disclosed  that  the  U.  S.  Government 
had  turned  down  a  Turkish  request  for  SQO.OOO  in  edu¬ 
cational  assistance.  Turkey  finally  obtained  it  from 
the  United  Nations. 


•  Ed  u  vat  ion 

Above  the  Soviet  ten-year  $«chool$«,  there  are 
over  2000  “tekhnilmms,”  over  750  specialized  institutes 
and  33  universities,  Mr.  Benton  states.  The  tekhni- 
kums  are  without  parallel  in  the  U.  S.  —  they  are  a 
kind  of  vocational  college,  giving  two-and-a-half  and 
four-year  courses  to  2.5  million  students.  They  pro¬ 
duce  “middle  grade”  specialists  in  many  fields,  even  in 
the  areas  of  art,  music,  medicine  and  education.  The 
greatest  concentration,  however,  is  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  spt'cialized  institutes  turn  out  doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers,  dentists,  aeronautical  experts,  etc.  —  all  the 
specialized  skills  in  demand  throughout  the  world.  The 
uni\’ersities  do  not  have  authority  o\er  these  higher 
institutes,  but  concentrate  largely  on  the  training  of 
scientists,  scholars  and  teachers  on  a  five-year  program 
—  except  the  teacher-training  institute's  which  provide 
a  four-year  period. 

The  Uiiiversit)'  of  Moscow,  finished  in  1953  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $150  million  plus,  dominates  Mos¬ 
cow  w’ith  its  spe?ctacular  33-story  tower.  Dedicated  to 
the  sciences,  it  has  an  enrollment  of  23,000  students, 
1900  laboratory  rooms,  2000  professors  and  500  non- 
teaching  professors  dedicated  to  research  —  all  2.500 
professors  must  make  a  continuous  stream  of  indivi¬ 
dual  scientific  contributions  to  the  nation.  Those  who 
succeed  receive  the  highly  prized  doctorate,  a  top  or 
superior  degree  for  which  we  hav’e  no  equivalent.  It 
is  claimed,  Mr.  Benton  suggests,  that  this  degree  makes 
most  of  our  Ph.D’s  appear  “like  diplomas  from  junior 
colleges.” 

The  Sovii't  education  system  has,  of  course,  “gra\(' 
and  tragic  weaknesses  '  by  our  standards  and  goals. 
There  is  no  academic  freedom  or  tenure  for  teachers 
and  professors.  No  criticism  of  the  regime,  or  of  offi¬ 
cial  dogma,  is  permitted.  Classroom  discussion  is  not 
encouraged.  Heavy  emphasis  is  given  rote  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  texts.  Every  advanced  student  must  devote  his 
full  time  to  his  specialty  except  for  the  10%  required 


lor  the  study  of  dialectical  materialism  and  Marxism. 
The  student  can’t  change  his  mind  in  midstream  about 
his  profession  —  he  can’t  shift  to  another  area.  E\  cr\' 
graduate  of  a  tekhnikum,  institute  or  university  must 
work  for  three  years  on  any  assignetl  job  in  his  special¬ 
ty,  under  penalty  of  persecution. 

(This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  ou  Mr.  Benton’s 
Soviet  educational  report,  a  result  of  his  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  fall  of  1955,  at  the  request  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. ) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

A  new  philosophy  of  school  attendance  has 

been  tried  at  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  High  School,  says 
William  N.  McGowan  in  the  California  Journal  of 
Secondary  Education.  As  a  result,  students  and  their 
parents  are  developing  a  better  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  good  school  attendance.  After  years  of 
altering  its  system  to  meet  changing  conditions,  plug 
loopholes,  etc.,  the  Modesto  High  School  discovered 
that  it  had  an  attendance  system  theoretically  sound 
but  too  complicated  to  administer. 

The  obvious  solution  —  to  de\elop  a  new  system 
using  no  preconceived  ideas  from  the  past  —  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  simple  and  effective  plan.  Consecpiently, 
the  .school  operates  on  the  philo.sophy  that  the  basic 
penalty  for  absence  from  school  must  be  loss  of  credit 
in  the  classroom.  Tlie  person  “who  does  not  show  up 
for  work  does  not  get  paid.”  W'henever  a  student  is 
absent  from  class,  this  absence  is  indicated  by  a  “O” 
which  symbolizes  not  only  absence  but  is  his  grade  for 
the  day.  Those  who  ha\’e  been  ill  —  or  absent  for 
other  legally  accepted  reasons  —  may  clear  this  “O” 
by  bringing  a  note  from  home,  which  gives  them  the 
privilege  of  making  up  missed  work. 

Should  a  student  fail  to  bring  a  note  from  home, 
when  he  says  he  has  been  ill,  the  absence  is  verified 
by  phone  or  home  call  but  the  student  receives  no 
clearance  slip.  Since  students  are  not  required  to 
bring  notes  from  home,  except  in  cases  of  illness,  the 
time  previously  spent  in  enforcing  this  rule  can  be 
used  in  more  effective  activities,  but  —  the  home  is 
contacted  by  phone,  mail,  or  home  call  in  every  ea.'se 
of  absence. 

Result:  “.Absences  due  to  illness  are  approximately 
the  same  this  year  as  in  previous  years.  Al)scnces  for 
Other  reasons  have  been  cut  approximately  in  half.” 
There  have  been  a  few  “shocked”  parents  and  stu¬ 
dents,  but  when  they  understood  the  basic  philosophy 
they  have  accepted  its  logic  and  fairness.  They  can¬ 
not  argue  the  point  that  when  the  absence  is  one  of 
his  own  choice,  the  student  should  not  expect  the  same 
credit  as  though  he  had  been  in  school. 

There  are  four  principle.s  which  help  uk 

to  understand  what  the  public  school  is  tryin<i,  to  do 
and  to  judge  what  it  ought  to  do,  says  Lawrence  .\. 
Cremin  and  Merle  L.  Borrowman  in  a  new  book  aimed 
at  making  citizens  informed  about  public  education. 

It  is  out  of  our  common  American  heritage  that 
these  principles  come,  and  each  suggests  certain  .speci- 
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He  things  tliat  the  school  must  do,  stress  the  authors. 

The  guiding  principles: 

—At  each  age  attention  must  first  be  given  to  those 
things  which  can  most  effectively  be  learned  at  tluit 
particular  stage  of  development.  Each  different 
kind  of  developmental  problem  demands  a  different 
kind  of  education. 

—The  school  must  provide  for  different  kinds  of  learn¬ 
ing,  some  of  which  are  directly  useful,  others  which 
arc  valuable  as  tools  or  instruments  for  further  learn¬ 
ing.  All  must  learn  certain  directly  useful  skills  in¬ 
volved  in  basic  living,  such  as  understanding  the 
language  and  doing  simple  arithmetic.  Too,  we 
must  all  learn  to  use  some  of  the  thought-tools  on 
which  further  learning  depends. 

—In  deciding  educational  goals,  we  must  know  the 
problems  which  face  our  soeiety,  and  whieh  operate 
as  the  factors  under  which  the  individual  mu.st  be 
educated.  We  must  learn  to  live  happily  in  a  time 
of  great  technological  advance  and  change  as  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens,  yet  learn  new  ways  of  using  our 
time  and  powers  as  individuals. 

—We  should  intelligently  distribute  the  social  jobs  to 
be  done  among  the  agencies  available  for  doing 
them.  The  school  .should  emphasize:  1.  those  jobs 
which  it  alone  can  do  well;  2.  those  jobs  that  can  be 
well  done  only  if  the  school  shares  a  responsible  atti¬ 
tude  toward  them;  and,  3.  those  activities  that  can 
be  more  effectively  done  in  the  school,  though  not 
primarily  its  responsibility,  and  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  school’s  main  business 

—  education. 

Public  Schools  in  our  Democracy,  by  Lawrence  .\. 

Cremin  and  Merle  L.  Borrowman.  Niacmillan,  60  .5th 

Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  226pp.  $2.64. 


•  Guidance 


Guidance  functions  can  be  classified  in  a 

number  of  ways,  say  Henry  B.  McDaniel  and  G.  A. 
Shaftel  in  a  new  book.  However  any  set  of  catego¬ 
ries  that  fail  to  recognize  the  complex  interrelation- 
.shii)s  of  human  nature  is  faulty— and  this  has  been  the 
difficulty  with  the  classification  of  several  recent  guid¬ 
ance  ser\  ice  categories.  Because  an  individual’s  prob¬ 
lems  overlap  and  interweav’e,  he  can  seldom  isolate 
one  difficidty  for  tieatment  by  a  counselor  and  another 
difficulty  for  a  second  counselor. 

Despite  the  problem  of  making  clear  distinctions 
among  guidance  services,  it  is  probable  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  relates  guidance  functions  to  a  total  edu¬ 
cational  program  is  the  most  useful,  say  the  authors. 
C  Consequently  they  have  outlined  a  classification  of 
guidance  services  areas  closely  related  to  the  total  pro¬ 
gram: 

—The  Adjustive  Funetion:  The  counselor  helps 
troubled  students  to  understand  and  resolve  their 
difficulties  by  relating  their  needs  to  the  real  world 
of  demand  and  opportunity. 

—The  Distributive  Function:  A  basic  function  of  guid¬ 
ance  is  to  assist  students  in  distributing  their  ener¬ 
gies  wisely  into  the  many  educational  channels  open 


to  them.  The  problem  is  to  assist  each  person  in  find¬ 
ing  the  pattern  of  courses  and  activities  uniquely 
fitted  to  his  character  and  needs. 

—The  Adaptive  Function:  In  order  to  fulfill  their  re¬ 
sponsibility'  to  the  community,  schools  must  continu¬ 
ously  adapt  courses  and  activities  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  youngsters  in  their  classrooms.  Guidance 
counselors  should  play  a  vital  role  in  this  adaptive 
development  of  the  curriculum,  since  counselors 
work  constantly  with  induidual  students  and  know 
their  personal  problems,  abilities  and  aptitudes,  as 
well  as  the  opportunities  and  social  pressures  at 
work. 

Guidance  in  the  Modern  School,  by  Heniy  McDaniel 
with  G.  .\.  Shaftel.  The  Dryden  Press,  31  W.  .54th  St., 
N.  Y.  19.  526pp.  $5.75. 


POOR  SPELI.ER 

The  headmaster  was  troubled  as  he  talked  to  Junior’s 
fatlier.  “He  is  a  fine  boy.  None  better.  But  he  simply 
can’t  learn  to  spell.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  We  have  tried 
everything.  It  s  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
he  will  be  allowed  entrance  to  college.  His  marks  are 
high.  He  can  qualify  every  w'ay  but  in  spelling. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  said  the  boy’s  father.  “I  know  him 
well.  You  see,  I  cannot  spell.  Nor  could  my  father. 
My  daughter  spells  perfectly.  ‘My  boy,’  as  you  know.” 

“You  can’t  spell?  Increaible.  How  do  you  manage 
in  your  business?” 

“I  have  a  fine  secretary  who  spells  everything.  1  dic¬ 
tate  my  letters  and  she  does  the  rest.  My  boy  will  have 
to  do  the  same,  I  imagine.” 

“But  your  boy  is  a  scientist  in  the  making.”  “Yes,  I 
know.  He  seems  to  use  symbols  correctly.  He  will 
manage  some  day.  He  must  get  into  college.” 

“We’ll  do  our  best  —  but  there  are  regulations.” 

There  must  be  rules  and  regulations  in  every  field  of 
human  actisity.  Order  is  essential  in  every  phase  of 
life.  But  —  how  important  “but”  can  be.  It  is  a  call 
for  cx>mmon  sense,  tne  sense  that  seems  to  be  uncom¬ 
mon  in  institutions  of  all  sorts.  Hospitals,  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  offices  —  all  must  have  rules  but  tliey  also  must 
remember  that  they  deal  with  human  beings  and  there 
nes’cr  was  a  human  being  who  fitted  the  rult's  complete¬ 
ly,  or  a  student  who  could  get  100  per  cent,  100  per 
cent  of  the  time.  If  active  life  and  growth  in  institu¬ 
tions  or  in  human  beings  are  to  go?  ahead,  there  must 
be  sensible  administration  of  the  rules.  There  must  be 
common  sense  allowance  for  human  difference. 

Most  school  pupils  spell.  A  few  do  not  take  the 
trouble.  A  lesser  few  simply  cannot  learn  to  spell.  If 
in  this  group  there  are  students  who  recite  well,  write 
essay  answers  to  the  point,  behave  like  decent  young 
citizens,  spelling  does  not  matter.  It  is  the  mind  that 
matters.  The  attitude  and  the  quality  of  mind  is  far 
more  important  than  any  minor  subject.  The  right  sort 
of  mind  will  indicate  no  trouble  with  the  major. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  on  which  teachers  differ. 
One  teacher  will  mark  clown  a  composition  because  of 
poor  spelling,  lack  of  punctuation  ana  poor  penmanship, 
and  ignore  the  fine  presentation  of  ideas.  In  composi¬ 
tion  the  ideas  are  the  thing  and  the  mark  should  be 
based  on  the  quality  or  the  lack  of  it,  and  on  nothing 
else.  Ideas  come  first.  The  lesson  in  penmanship, 
spelling,  what  not,  comes  later.  Ideas  first. 

So,  please,  if  a  scientist,  a  writer,  a  philosopher  should 
appear  in  a  class,  forget  the  minors  and  glorify  the  major 
subject  and  pass  him  with  banners. 

—Angelo  Patri. 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  of 
Angelo  Patri  and  The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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•  Student  Activities 


Kite  making  is  more  than  fnn  with  fifth-grade 
pupils  at  School  90  in  Indianapolis.  They  recently 
completed  a  unit  in  kite  making  that  involved  not  only 
the  skills  in  art  and  industrial  arts,  but  also  science, 
math,  history  and  the  language  arts. 

The  project  began  with  a  demonstration  lesson  in 
the  school  shop  by  the  shop  instructor,  who  presented 
kite  making  to  the  students,  introduced  tool  names, 
and  showed  them  how  to  make  and  cover  a  kite.  All 
new  words  used  in  the  demonstration  later  served  as  a 
basis  for  spelling  lessons. 

Actual  making  of  the  kite  frames  was  done  in  the 
shop.  As  part  of  their  homework,  pupils  covered  kites 
with  paper  and  made  plans  for  decorating  them. 

Language  arts  periods  were  de\  oted  to  original  sto¬ 
ries  and  poems  about  kites  —  the  best  of  these  stories 
were  compiled  into  a  “fancy”  booklet  and  displayed. 
Library'  books  were  obtained,  and  the  pupils’  reading 
was  directed  along  the  lines  of  science,  history  and 
uses  of  kites  in  modem  life,  includitig  their  early  use 
by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

In  art  classes,  the  pupils  made  patterns  and  used 
them  to  decorate  their  kites  —  with  paints,  crayons  and 
colori'd  paper. 

The  next  step  was  to  put  the  bridle  and  tail  or  bow 
string  on  the  kites,  depending  upon  the  design.  The 
whole  unit  was  climaxed  by  a  period  on  the  school 
playground  where  the  pupils  learned  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  kite  flying. 

The  account  appears  in  the  April  issue  of  “Your 
Schools  and  You,”  Indianapolis  public  schools. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Coeducational  physical  education  can  be  a 

highly  successful  high  school  program,  ix)int  out  Mad- 
elyne  Walker  and  Ray  Hobbs,  Pullman  ( Wash. )  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  At  Pullman,  tliey 
say,  their  program  began  in  1949  when  they  attempted 
to  solve  scheauling  problems  by  combining  both  class¬ 
es.  It  was  so  successful  that,  w’hen  the  school  district 
built  a  new  gym,  the  Physical  Education  department 
asked  “that  the  gym  not  be  divided  in  any  manner  and 
that  our  boys’  and  girls’  physical  education  classes  be 
scheduled  concurrently.”  'There  were  no  objections, 
the  authors  say,  from  administration,  community,  or 
students. 

Program  objecti\es  were  set  down  as  guides: 

—To  provide  a  sibiation  in  which  boys  and  girls  could 
learn  to  play  together,  to  understand  and  appreciate 
each  other. 

—To  promote  good  sportsmanship,  a  feeling  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  others. 

—To  develop  habits  conducive  to  sound  physical  and 
mental  health. 

—To  develop  individual  and  group  skills  for  both  boys 
and  girls  in  as  many  combined  activities  as  possible. 
Total  high  and  junior  high  populations  are  585  stu¬ 
dents.  Classes  average  48  girls  and  50  boys,  with  six 


classes  and  an  activity  ix*riod  each  day.  Classes,  the 
authors  stress,  begin  in  the  fall  with  body  conditioning, 
relays  and  drills.  From  this  “we  go  into  a  progression 
of  fundamentals  and  finally  sports.”  In  the  fall,  the 
boys  play  speedball,  soccer  and  flag  football  —  the 
girls,  speedball  and  speedaway.  'The  progression 
through  the  season  includes  (for  both):  volleyball, 
basketball,  dance,  badminton,  softball,  bowling,  golf 
and  tumbling. 

How  it  works:  Combined  teams,  in  speedball,  for 
example,  arc  formed  with  a  girls’  backfield  and  a  boys’ 
line  playing  against  a  girls’  line  and  a  boys’  backfield. 
In  basketball,  the  authors  state,  they  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  combined  group,  dividing  tire  floor  in  half 
and  having  three  boy  guards  playing  against  three  boy 
forwards.  On  the  other  end,  tlu-ee  girl  guards  play 
against  three  girl  forwards.  Boys’  basketball  is  played 
in  one  end  and  girls’  in  the  other.  The  boy  guards 
pass  to  the  girl  forwards  and  vice  versa. 

'This  program  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years, 
and  it  has  been  so  successful  that  the  authors  feel 
many  of  their  objectives  have  been  reached  long  be¬ 
fore  they  had  anticipated. 


•  Education  Abroad 


The  U.  S.  has  no  monopoly  on  teen  gangs, 

reports  Watson  Sims,  of  the  Associated  Press,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  of  other  nations’  problems  with  juvenile 
deliiKjuency.  Youthful  crime  and  vandalism  have  in¬ 
creased  on  a  global  scale  since  World  War  II. 

Japanese  police  say  the  juvenile  crime  rate  is  up  five 
times  over  its  prewar  peak.  Communist  Poland  says 
it  has  become  ^‘a  distressing  social  plague.”  Both  free 
and  Communist  Germany  say  it  has  become  a  serious 
national  problem.  Increased  concern  is  also  found  in 
England,  Russia.  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
India  and  Romania. 

Only  in  France  and  Brazil  is  juvenile  delinquency 
considered  either  a  declining  or  relatively  minor  prob¬ 
lem.  One  outstanding  aspect  of  the  survey  is  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  many  nations  to  feel  that  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy  is  essentially  an  American  invention.  Chiefly,  it  is 
blamed  on  American  crime  movies.  In  Japan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  women’s  organization  helped  block  the  show¬ 
ing  of  an  American  movie  by  saying:  “We  have  enough 
trouble  with  our  young  people  being  demoralized  by 
American  crime  films.”  In  Germany,  police  report  that 
leaders  of  a  youtli  gang  specializing  in  burglary,  “en¬ 
force  discipline  after  the  manner  of  villains  in  Ameri¬ 
can  films.”  .\nd  authorities  in  both  Argentina  and  Eng¬ 
land  note  that  the  language  of  youth  gangs  seems  tf) 
have  been  influenced  by  American  movies. 

Highlights  of  the  delinquency  problem  in  other 
nations: 

—Japan.  Delinquents  are  known  as  “Apuray”  —  Japa¬ 
nese  slang  for  Apres  Guerre,  which  is  French  for 
“postwar.”  The  problem  is  almost  always  blamed 
essentially  on  the  war  and  its  occupational  aftermath. 
A  decline  in  youth  crime*  since  the  occupation  ended 
has  strengthened  this  feeling.  Young  criminals  rarely 
operate  in  gangs. 
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—Argentina.  A  major  form  of  delinquency  involves 
“Patotas”  —  slang  for  hands  of  street  bullies.  Author¬ 
ities  say  the  number  of  such  bands  is  increasing, 
with  a  corresponding  rise  in  all  forms  of  juvenile 
crime. 

—England.  “Teddy  Boys,”  noted  for  tight  pants,  long 
jackets  and  string  ties,  are  found  in  large  cities.  They 
are  involved  chiefly  in  rowdy  behavior  and  vandal¬ 
ism.  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  have  been  plagtied  by 
youthful  gang  battles. 

—Russia.  No  statistics  are  available,  but  campaigns 
against  delinquency  are  an  old  and  continuing  story 
in  the  government  press  and  radio.  Particularly  de¬ 
nounced  are  the  children  of  privileged  upper-level 
bureaucrats,  who  run  around  in  “papa’s  car,”  drink, 
wear  Western  clothes  and  buy  jazz  records.  General¬ 
ly,  in  Communist  nations,  the  usual  line  is  to  blame 
juvenile  delinquency  on  “jazz,  jitterbugging  and 
smuggled  American  comic  books.”  Poland  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  worst  plagued  of  all  satellite  nations  —  in 
Warsaw  alone  12,000  adolescent  criminals  were  pun¬ 
ished  last  year. 


•  Audio^Vitual 


Students  are  bored  by  ETV,  they  have  a  higher 
standard  of  TV  programing  “than  educational  TV 
producers,”  says  Robert  Gessner,  New  York  University, 
in  the  May  19  issue  of  The  Saturday  Review.  “It’s  not 
that  we  expect  professors  to  be  entertainers,”  one  of 
Mr.  Gessner’s  students  told  him,  “but  teaching  is  an 
intimate,  give-and-take  experience.  Who  likes  being 
talked  at,  whether  it’s  coming  out  of  a  tube  or  from  a 
platform?” 

“The  important  factor  in  human  communication, 
Eduard  C.  Lindman  wrote,  “is  not  contact  but  con¬ 
tent.”  Hearing  and  seeing  are  only  partial  stimuli  con¬ 
tributing  toward  a  total  comprehension  —  the  impact 
of  which  depends  on  what  we  are  and  how  we  behave. 
By  itself,  the  moving  image  —  or  for  that  matter  the 
written  or  spoken  word  and  the  aural  image  of  music 
—  fails  to  perform  the  intellectual  job  inherent  in  the 
leaniing  process.”  In  this  light,  “ETV  as  a  short  cut 
may  very  well  cause  educational  maladjustments  in¬ 
stead  of  soothe  them,”  Mr.  Gessner  warns. 

For  ETV,  he  points  out,  the  problem  remains  how 
to  make  it  a  two-way  process,  which  is  precisely  what 
teaching  is.  “Cameras  in  classrooms  and  monitors  in 
the  studio  might  be  the  answer.”  When  are  we  going 
to  practice  what  we  admit,  he  asks,  “that  it’s  not  the 
size  of  the  class  that  counts,  ten  in  a  seminar  or  500  in 
a  lecture  hall,  but  the  quality  of  the  teacher.” 

There  is  need  for  a  school  of  professors  who  want 
to  teach  before  cameras.  Their  desire  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  an  “appreciation  of  the  medium,”  so 
that  they  may  adapt  traditional  material  not  only  for 
its  visual  aspects  but  for  nonvisual  content  as  well. 
“Since  the  eye  is  hungrier  than  the  ear,  syllabi  are 
consumed  at  a  faster  clip  than  old-fashioned  textbooks. 
This  the  TV  dramatist  Icnows  and  the  professor  must 


leani  it.  For  instance,  a  ratio  of  one-half  TV  time 
seems  equal  to  one  full  unit  of  typical  classroom  in¬ 
struction  —  thus  for  three  hours  ix‘r  week  the  teacher 
labors  but  an  hour-and-a-half  in  the  studio  vineyard.” 

The  glaring  deficiency  in  ET\’,  Mr.  Gessner  sug¬ 
gests,  is  the  absence  of  critical  and  academic  guides. 
Specifically,  there  are  five  areas  that  demand  imme¬ 
diate  attention  if  ETV  is  to  discharge  its  responsibil¬ 
ities: 

—A  cultural  examination  for  students  into  the  unique 
nature  of  the  craft  and  art  of  our  most  dominant 
means  of  communication. 

— .\n  orientation  guide  for  teachers  to  explore  methods 
of  instruction  by  means  of  T\^ 

—A  textual  reference  for  teachers  who  teach  the  mov¬ 
ing  image  as  contemporary  craft,  art  and  sociology. 
—An  objective  perspective  for  educators  concerned 
with  the  practical  and  theoretical  future  of  public 
or  privately  supported  ET\^ 

—A  creative  reference  for  educational  producers,  direc¬ 
tors  and  writers  experimenting  in  programing  tech¬ 
niques, 

ETV',  Mr.  Gessner  concludes,  “is  the  genie  in  the 
bottle,  the  spectre  emerging  in  ghostly  form.  Magi¬ 
cian  or  monster  —  which?” 


•  Higher  Education 


\  new  trend  is  being  tried  at  the  University  of 
Galifomia  next  fall,  when  it  begins  an  experimental 
three-section  honors  course  in  “American  Studies.”  It 
will  attempt  to  adapt  the  teaching  systems  used  in 
smaller  colleges  to  the  larger  university  campus.  'There 
will  be  neither  examinations  nor  textbooks,  university 
officials  announce. 

It  will  provide  an  interdepartmental  approach  to 
teaching  American  studies,  cutting  across  the  English, 
History  and  Political  Science  departments.  Professors 
from  these  fields  will  instruct  the  three  sections  (lim¬ 
ited  to  45  students)  in  the  course,  with  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

The  new  subject  must  be  taken  on  a  full-year  basis, 
and  will  deal  with  significant  ideas  and  issues  drawn 
from  history,  literature,  political  science,  philosophy 
and  other  pertinent  studies.  In  place  of  te.xtbooks,  stu¬ 
dents  will  study  great  books  in  the  American  tradition 
—  including  novels  and  documents  such  as  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Madison  and  the  speeches  of  Lincoln, 

The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  the 
political  definition  of  the  American  tradition,  and  the 
second  semester  will  examine  American  culture  in  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  course  will  not  be  restricted  to  students 
with  high-grade  averages. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Origins  of  Personnel  Services  in  American  Higher  Education, 
bij  Eugenie  A.  Leonard.  U.  of  Minnesota  Press,  10  Nicholson 
Hall,  Minneapolis  14.  146pp.  $3.  (History  of  personnel  serv¬ 
ices  from  colonial  days  to  dawning  of  student  government  in 
1862.) 
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•  M*anorama 


Calitornin  A  nine-year-old  girl  in  Los  Angeles 
has  turned  up  with  an  IQ  of  208  —  one  of  the  highest 
e\  er  recorded.  The  child,  says  psychologist  Helmut 
Wursten,  is  happy,  well-adjusted  and  ^pular  among 
her  friends.  She  is  “artisticidly  gifted,  has  unusual 
reasoning  powers  and  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  other  people.”  Said  the  Los  Angeles  Cliil- 
dren’s  Hospital:  “This  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  lK*lief 
that  you  have  trouble  and  grief  in  a  gifted  child.”  Nor¬ 
mal  IQ  is  100,  above  120  bright,  over  140  superior, 

Connevticui  The  four-member  minorit>'  of  the 
Somers’  school  Ixiard  has  offered  to  resign  because  of 
the  “lack  of  confidence”  in  the  board  and  the  “horri¬ 
ble  mess”  the  board  has  made  of  the  tow  n’s  educa¬ 
tional  system.  'Hie  “mess”  has  been  Ixiiling  since  Jan¬ 
uary  when  the  majority  of  the  board  adopted  an  “anti” 
State  Department  education  policy.  Since  then  the 
board  has  been  deadlocked,  unable  to  act  on  major 
issues.  Eight  of  the  town’s  twenty  teachers  have  re¬ 
signed,  claiming  the  Ixiard  failed  to  uphold  them  in 
the  face  of  criticism.  The  towm’s  reaction  has  been 
shown  in  its  refusal  to  give  the  board  the  pow'ers  of  a 
.school  building  committee,  and  came  witliin  an  inch  of 
\oting  a  censiu-e.  Fuel  beneath  the  kettle:  the  wife  of 
a  minority  board  member  is  chairman  of  thi*  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Washington^  D.  C.  The  Daughters  of  1812  in 
their  recent  convention  passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
public  to  protest  “all  attempts  to  use  tax  funds  to 
teach  c-ourses  on  curfent  evils,  especially  communism.” 

•  The  Board  of  Education  rt'cently  ordered  a  “full- 
scale  iin  estigation”  of  the  controversial  examination 
in  a  “Philosophy  of  Education”  course,  conducted  on 
the  honors  system,  at  the  District  Teachers  College. 
Ten  of  the  48  students  invoKed  cheated.  The  board 
directed  School  Sn^rerintendent,  Hobart  M.  Con»ing, 
“if  facts  warranted,  ’  to  punish  offenders  with  penal¬ 
ties  ranging  from  “expidsion  to  severe  admonition.” 
The  response  of  District  Teachers  College  President, 
\Valter  E.  Hager,  was  immediate.  “Tlie  administrative 
staff  and  the  faculty  of  this  college  are  w'ell-qnalified 
to  handle  all  problems  raised  by  this  incident  .  .  .” 

Germany  Over  a  recent  week  end  in  Ashaffenburg 
a  local  school-teacher’s  rabbit  hutch  was  robbed.  The 
essay  the  teacher  assigned  his  pupils  on  Monday  was 
“My  Sunday  Lunch.”  Two  of  the  children  described 
the  tasty  rabbit  stew  their  mothers  had  cooked.  Up¬ 
shot:  Their  fathers  w'ere  promptly  arrested. 

Pennsylvania  The  23  schoolteachers  of  A\oca 
(pop.  4000)  recently  went  on  .strike,  closing  the 
schools  (enrollment  568).  Reason:  they  had  not  been 
paid  in  31,4  months.  Francis  Wood,  school  board  secre¬ 
tary,  said:  “There  is  no  solution.  People  aren’t  paying 
their  taxes.”  Somebody,  however,  began  paying  taxes 
.  .  .  since  the  teachers  went  back  to  w'ork  with  part  of 
their  back  pay  in  their  pockets,  .\rrears  in  Avoca’s 
one  per  cent  wage  levy  and  a  local  per  capita  tax  are 
estimated  at  $1()0,(XX). 
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!Vew  Classroom  Material 


WiuLE  Away  Vac.xTion  Houhs  .  .  .  working  crea¬ 
tively  with  win;.  With  Wire,  by  Joseph  Lee- 
ining,  suggests  ways  in  whichNeire  can  be  used  to 
make  household  articles,  jewelry,  decorations.  De¬ 
tailed  instnictions  ...  all  articles  illustrated.  Ages 
9  and  up.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  E.  Washington  Sq., 
Philadelphia  5,  Penna.  $3. 

Impohtant  Film  jxih  Music  Appkeciation  ...  is 
new  release  Beethoven  Sonata  for  Horn  and  Piano¬ 
forte,  with  Dennis  Brain  and  Denis  Matthews. 
Brain  compares  hom  of  Beethoven’s  time  with 
modern  one  .  .  .  demonstrates  differences.  F’ull 
presentation  of  Sonata  follows.  British  Informii- 
tion  Seix’ic-es,  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Cal. 
Sale:  $65;  Rental:  $3.50. 

Ln  Time  rxm  Su.mmkk  Stock  Taking  .  .  .  Adven¬ 
turing  with  Books  lists  the  results  of  reading  and 
('vahiating  books  for  children  published  during  the 
last  five  years.  Books  classified  bv  topic  .  .  .  title, 
author  indices.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  704  S.  6th  St.,  Champaign,  Ill.  75c  ea. 
Quantits  discounts. 

Eautii  and  Evolution  ake  Explained  ...  in  The 
Story  of  Our  Earth,  by  Richard  Carrington.  Dis¬ 
cussed:  place*  of  Earth  in  universe;  its  origin;  de¬ 
velopment  of  life  and  Man  as  an  animal.  Maps, 
charts,  line  drawings.  Advanced  reading.  From 
flanx  r,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  $3. 

UsiguE  Characteristic  in  American  Writing 
...  is  pointed  out  in  Famous  American  Men  of 
Letters,  ny  Robert  Cantw'ell.  Discussions  of  vari¬ 
ous  literary  contributions  .  .  .  bibliographies  of  13 
authors.  Dodd.  Mead,  132  4th  .\ve.,  N.Y.  16. 
192pp,  $3. 

From  Hands  and  Muscles  to  Power  Tools  .  .  . 
the  development,  improvement,  and  history  of 
tools  is  recorded  in  Man  and  llis  Tools,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Burns.  Chapti  r  on  archaeological  methods. 
Ulus.  Whittle.sey  House,  3;30  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y. 
36.  158pp.  $2.75. 

.\merican  Indian  Before  Colonizatio.n  ...  is 
shown  in  color  filmstrip,  How  the  Indians  Lived. 
Stressed:  how  natural  environment  affected  daily 
life  of  each  tribe.  Titles:  Forest  Indians  (Iro¬ 
quois),  Plains  Indians  (Dakota),  Southwest  In¬ 
dians  (Ilopi),  Southwest  Indians  (Navajo),  Fish¬ 
ing  Indians.  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd., 
Detroit  11,  -Mich.  Set  of  5:  $25.95;  e.i.:  $5.75. 

Young  Ar.mchair  Travelers  .  .  .  will  enjoy  two 
new  books  in  series.  The  Young  Traveler  in  India 
ami  Pakistan  and  The  Yourig  Traveler  in  Greece, 
ixith  by  Geoffrey  Tre;ise,  give  insights  into  differ- 
mt  religions,  customs,  interests.  Illustrated  with 
drawings  and  photographs.  E.  P.  Dutton,  300  4tb 
.\ve.,  N.Y.  10.  $3.50  ea. 

Utilization  Guide  for  A-V  Directors  .  .  . 
“Where-to-Use  Guide”  classifies  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  films  according  to  subject,  age  group. 
Write  to  companj',  1150  Wilmette  Avc.,  Wilmette, 
III.  Free. 

"\3'iiat  W'ould  You  Do,  If'”  .  ,  .  asks  a  new  book 
by  Leonore  Klein.  Directed  to  younger  children, 
the  lx)ok  shows  how  three  people  react  to  the  same 
situations  according  to  their  personalities.  Ulus. 
William  R.  Scott,  Inc.,  8  W.  13th  St.,  N.Y.  11. 
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